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ment commands general sympathy, admiration, and approval. We have 
only to accept it as the good to shift the author's ethics from an intuitional 
and psychological to a rational basis. 

The general defect of this book is its lack of structural unity. This holds 
not only of the relations between the larger divisions, but of the immediate 
transitions of the argument. There is little logical consecutiveness. Con- 
ceptions are employed before they are defined ; matters bearing weightily 
on questions raised in the early chapters are introduced later without any 
revision of results. The central thesis is asserted as a whole at the outset, 
instead of being constructively developed. The chief merit of the book is 
doubtless partly responsible for this defect. Its merit is its empirical 
character. It is a safe investment for any reader, because it is a fresh and 
first-hand study of data. All is not staked on its central proposition ; and 
one cannot even disagree with the author without having greatly improved 
one's acquaintance with life. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Logique et Mathematiques. Essai historique et critique sur le nombre infini. 

Arnold Reymond. Saint-Blaise, Foyer Solidariste, 1908. — pp. ix, 

218. 

Little do professional logicians realize that out of the ruins of the tradi- 
tional logic of Barbara- Celarent fame there has arisen under their very 
eyes a young, sturdy, progressing science, variously called the Logic of Re- 
lations, Logistic, or, best of all, in the true sense of the term, Modern 
Logic. This wonderful product of the logical and mathematical critique of 
the past twenty-five or thirty years has culminated in the startling thesis, — 
perhaps most brilliantly and most thoroughly defended by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, — that pure mathematics is only a branch of Modern Logic. It is this 
thesis that, in the volume under review, M. Reymond has undertaken to 
overthrow. 

The central bone of contention, M. Reymond takes it, is the problem of 
the mathematical, more particularly the numeric, infinite. He accordingly 
divides his book into three parts in which he examines the numeric infinite 
as treated, respectively, (I) in antiquity ; (II) in modern times, in the in- 
finitesimal calculus ; and (III) in recent days, in Modern Logic. 

(I) The first part of the book consists of a rapid survey of the develop- 
ment, among the Greeks, of the concept of the infinite, and deals with the 
infinite as a philosophic concept before Plato and Aristotle, and with the 
relations of the mathemetical infinite to Greek geometry and to Greek 
logic. 

(II) The second part, on "The Infinite and its Meaning in Mathematical 
Analysis," presents a similarly condensed summary of the origins of the 
infinitesimal calculus ; the mathematical-philosophic ideas of Newton and 
Leibniz, of Renouvier and Evellin ; and the arithmetic foundations of 
modern pure analysis. 
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(Ill) These two parts serve only as preliminaries to the last, the polemical 
part. This third division, on "Logistic and the Numeric Infinite," is 
both expository and critical. As exposition, it aims to provide the reader 
with a digest of Modern Logic which shall be at once brief and accurate. 
It is brief, but not accurate. The initiated will find no difficulty in detect- 
ing in M. Reymond's statements actual errors. On page 143, for example, 
we are told that the logical sum of two classes is equal to their logical 
product ("c'est a dire que a-\- b = ab"). Such elementary mistakes 
render this epitome of Modern Logic an untrustworthy guide for the 
layman. 

The polemic portion is an attempt to answer the question wherein 
Russell and others are wrong in considering pure mathematics as a branch 
of Modern Logic. This question M. Reymond hopes to answer by setting 
up a distinction between numeric and non-numeric classes. "Can the 
relation of element to class" (he asks on page 148) "in the case of 
numeric entities be defined in the same way as the relation of element to 
class in the case of non-numeric entities ?" No ! answers M. Reymond. 
And after a long discussion about the meaning of Definition in Modern 
Logic, and about the possibility of a logistic definition of the class "Whole 
number, ' ' he concludes that while such a definition of the class ' ' Cardinal 
whole number" is possible, it is, as a definition of "Whole number," 
inadequate ; and while a logistic definition of " Ordinal whole number " 
would be adequate, it is, from the very nature of numeric classes, impossible. 

To similar results M. Reymond is led by a consideration of transfinites. 
For, he argues, just as the " law of generation" of elements in a simply 
infinite numeric class, — e. g., the class "Whole number," — involves 
"conditions of mathematical existence " foreign to Logic, and indefinable 
by means of logical constants, so the " laws of generation " of elements in 
transfinite classes, — whatever those laws may turn out to be, — involve 
' ' extra-logical ' ' conditions of existence which are indefinable in logical 
terms. 

In short, according to M. Reymond, neither the concept of "Whole 
number " nor that of " Infinite number " is amenable to logical treatment. 
We must not forget, however, that the cogency of his arguments depends 
entirely on his distinction between numeric and non-numeric classes as 
logically irreducible types. Of the validity of this distinction we may be 
at least doubtful. Henry m _ Sheffer . 

Harvard University. 

Psychotherapy. By Hugo Munsterberg. New York, Moffat, Yard and 

Co., 1909. — pp. xi, 401. 

This book is one which may be read with interest and profit, not only by 
physicians and psychologists but by all those who are interested in the 
subject without possessing any special familiarity with its problems. Dr. 
Munsterberg brings the results of long experience and much study to the 



